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Development Credit Corporations 
A Stimulant for Economic Growth 


A state development credit corporation is financing roads and utilities in an 
industrial park where six companies plan to build plants. The same corporation 
is financing restoration of an historical site. Another development corporation con- 
structed a $1 million building and rented it to a company which moved into its area. 

The common denominator in these operations: economic development. They 
emphasize the development aspects of state development credit corporations, which 
were never born to be just lending agencies. 

The legislative acts which created these corporations specified that they were to 
promote and encourage the economic development of their states. The broadening 
of this developmental role is the next phase of these new, private pools of capital. 

As one development corporation manager expressed it, “The objective should 
be to stimulate and assist in the expansion of all kinds of business activities which 
will promote development . . .” 

Dr. Alfred C. Neal, president of the Committee for Economic Development and 
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a leader in the credit corporation movement, 
calls for an “investment banking approach” by 
these institutions. 

“You put together combinations that have not 
existed before if you do development financing,” 
he said. 

“You don’t sit back and wait for the borrower 
to come to you and ask for a loan.” 

Dr. Neal made the statement at a recent na- 
tional meeting called by the Northeastern Con- 
ference of Development Credit Corporations to 
discuss national growth of the movement. He 
said corporations should emphasize a develop- 
mental approach, which means the “setting up 
of a desirable line of economic development and 
then the seeking out of the enterprises which will 
meet the requirements” of the plan. He said 
services should include not only financing but 
technical advice and assistance. 


Lending Operations 

Credit corporations are showing they can help 
their state’s economy by lending money when it 
is not otherwise available. They do not compete 
with banks and other financial institutions, from 
which they derive much support, but help to fill 
the need for longer term, higher risk loans. 

Arranging financial packages is one of the 
corporations’ means of stimulating the economy. 
Each of their loans is unique and must be tai- 
lored to the company’s needs and the corpora- 
tion’s requirements. Lending costs are higher 
than banks despite the free services corporations 
receive from member financial institutions. 

A typical financing arrangement is that of an 
engineering company having $2 million annual 
sales. The company needed a new building 
costing $650,000 and could supply $175,000 from 
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Amount 
Industry Number (thousands of dollars) 
Manufacturing: 
Fabricated metals........ d 33 9,977 
Machinery... .-- seers 95 1,375 
MES Fic Fina catia eo Sem Sis 95 1,359 
ee SRO Sab eal eeblacbcaieh 94 435 
Leather....... Py, ee eS 90 1,387 
Chemicals... .. sree 5 aS 920 1,188 
CS are de a heed ch 19 2,943 
Paper (incl. containers)........ 16 1,625 
Electrical machinery and instru- 
ee Shir See ee 16 1,278 
RINK 3 2c oes bisws nates 10 1,275 
Multi-purpose industrial parks. . 7 1,895 
cna bce eres wc cece F i 286 
SS “Serer errr re 5 595 
Saar eee 5 99 
I a igeig cach tab ainiawie 44 91 903 
Total manufacturing......... 253 18,843 
Nonmanufacturing........... 10 427 
All industries........ --| 263 | 19,270 





Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
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its own capital. The company got $300,000 
on a first mortgage and a development credit 
corporation supplied the rest. 

One credit corporation official described this 
loan as one that “no insurance company in its 
right mind could conceivably make on a long: 
term basis.” On the other hand this official 
emphasizes the corporation’s determination “‘to 
keep our standards high enough so that we were 
doing a service to the borrower and to the bor- 
rower’s employees. It is no service to the work- 
ing man to lend money to a company that is 
going to go bust and he is going to lose his job.” 

As credit corporations expand their develop- 
mental activities, their financing ventures will 
carry greater risks. The six corporations of the 
Northeastern Conference (New England, ex- 
cluding Vermont, and New York) have loaned 
to only 20 new businesses in their entire exist- 
ence. Established businesses have received 286 
loans, according to their December 31 report. 
Six out of 10 formal applications are turned 
down and many more inquiries do not reach the 
state of formal application. 

Because of the costs involved in each loan, the 
development corporation can not let its loan 
size get too small. The average loan in the New 
England corporations is larger than $75,000, 
compared to an average of less than $50,000, for 
the business loans of New England commercial 
banks. 

An important consideration in credit corpora- 
tion loans is the number of jobs associated with 
the loan. Almost one-half of the loans have gone 
to companies employing more than 50 persons. 
Manufacturing has been favored in order to 
bring income into the region; nonmanufactur- 
ing is more likely to depend on local purchasing 
power. 

Through experience credit corporations will 
determine which manufacturing or other activity 
will most benefit their states. The development 
plans which the corporations formulate will take 
into account their region’s labor force and other 
resources to determine which industries thrive 
best in the region. 


The Need for Funds 
Credit corporations need more money if they 
are to carry out their developmental concept. 
The Massachusetts corporation said in its latest 
annual report, “We need approximately $500,- 
000 more capital to make full use of the credit 

now available from our members.” 
“They are all too small,” says Dr. Neal, “in- 
cluding the biggest. It is pretty clear that with 
the largest having $6 million in loans, one of the 
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basic difficulties is inadequate size. A $6 mil- 
lion credit corporation is a very small financial 
institution.” 

When the five development credit corporations 
of New England closed their books at the end of 
1957, they had a combined total of $8.7 million 
outstanding in loans. Though these sums may 
not appear large, credit corporation loans have 
grown at the rate of 40 per cent a year in the 
past three years. If they are to continue their 
rapid growth, however, credit corporations must 
seek ways to expand their available funds. 

These private pools of capital have two 
sources of funds: sale of stock, and borrowing 
from financial institutions which join the cor- 
poration. The outstanding stock of the New 
England corporations totals $1,264,000. If the 
corporations borrow money at the rate of eight 
times their stock, their maximum current bor- 
rowing power is about $10,000,000. With out- 
standing loans already totaling almost $9,000,- 
000, it is apparent that corporations are reaching 
their saturation point unless more money be- 
comes available. 

The eight to one ratio of loans to capital is 
legally fixed only in Massachusetts, but other 
New England corporations feel they should not 
allow the ratio to go much higher. The ratio of 
combined borrowings to stock of all New Eng- 
land corporations at the end of last year was a 
little more than six to one. 


Stock Sales Difficult 

Sale of stock to increase the equity base pre- 
sents a real problem for credit corporations. 
Their stock currently pays no dividend. Com- 
panies and individuals which bought stock did 
so for the public interest. While the corpora- 
tions were organized as profit making institu- 
tions, their operations reflect the fact that stock- 
holders are primarily interested in the economic 
development of their area. Arthur Maxwell, a 
director and founder of the Maine corporation, 
emphasized at the national conference that stock 
was subscribed by persons and firms with a stake 
in Maine’s economy. 

“The basis on which all prospective stock- 
holders were solicited was that in all probability 
no cash dividends would ever be paid on the 
stock but stockholders would derive indirect 
benefits.” 

But there is a limit to the amount of stock 
which can be sold in this manner, and the ques- 
tion arises, “Should these corporations attempt 
to pay dividends?” 

Dr. Neal says they should: “Now you've got 
some experience behind you. You have shown 
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what the potential might be. It is now possible 
to make a projection for a development corpora- 
tion which shows that if you attain an economic 
size you've got something that has a promise of 
paying some dividends.” 

One of those who agrees is Sherwin Badger, 
a vice president of New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and one of the founders of 
the Massachusetts corporation. Badger told the 
national conference that when his corporation 
was formed “the first criterion, at least in my 
mind, was that the Massachusetts Business De- 
velopment Corporation was going to operate on 
a profit. We have never said we will pay no 
dividends. I dearly hope we are going to be able 
to someday, and it may not be too far away.” 

Badger describes support of corporations as 
“enlightened self-interest.” He said when the 
organizers first tried to sell stock the “general 
impression was ‘We'll toss in a little something 
and kiss it good-bye.” That did not seem to us 
to be the way to start a thriving and hopeful 
development corporation.” 

Ephron Catlin, a vice president of the First 
National Bank of Boston, points up the difficulty 
of selling stock. 

“This corporation,” he said, “has been far 
more successful than I think practically anybody 
thought it was going to be in every way, and to- 
day it is harder to sell stock in it than it was 
before it really existed. . . We started with the 
large ones and they came along very handsomely. 
After we got by that stage the going got tough... . 
A lot of them think that they are bringing com- 
petition into the state, that they’re affecting the 
labor market adversely themselves.” 

The corporations found that stock was much 
easier to sell in the early stages. The Massachu- 
setts corporation is trying a technique to aid in 








its continuing stock sales. If the prospective 
borrower is strong enough the corporation asks 
it to purchase a small percentage of stock in the 
corporation from the proceeds of the loan. It 
has been suggested that new corporations might 
put this requirement in their charters as a 
means of automatically providing equity funds 
for growth. The percentage required would 
necessarily be small, from 1 to 3 per cent of the 
amount borrowed from the corporation. 


é Afi r ‘ é 

If corporations are able to enlarge their equity 
base, an immediate supply of funds for borrow- 
ing will be available. Member financial institu- 
tions have pledged almost $17 million and there 
is an additional potential $38 million if all eli- 
gible financial institutions enroll. 

It is possible, however, that financial institu- 
tions would be more reluctant to loan to corpora- 
tions if stockholders earned dividends. The 
institutions pledged lines of credit at low interest 
rates because of the public service nature of the 
corporations. These institutions also provide 
many free services to the corporation, such as aid 
in making loan investigations. If the corpora- 
tions become self-sufficient, profit making com- 
panies, member institutions could well insist on 
full market rate on funds. 

These additions to the corporations’ costs 
would possibly force them to charge higher in- 
terest rates on loans they make to businesses. 
At present the rate is about 6 or 7 per cent with 
some additional first-year service costs. Develop- 
ment corporations have been reluctant to raise 
this rate under their public interest concept. 


} feral Fund pP 


Another possibility for expansion is through 
funds from the Federal government. A number 
of bills are pending in Congress for aid to small 
business financing, and most of them include pro- 
vision for loans to development corporations. 

Small Business Administration chief Wendell 
Barnes told the Senate Banking Committee, 
“Local and state development credit corpora- 
tions are flourishing. They are in an admirable 
position to lend aid to small business in the 
equity field.” 

Development corporations have a number of 
advantages as a vehicle for government aid to 
small business financing. They are already op- 
erating in this field and can draw on their ex- 
perience. They know who needs and deserves 
funds and where money can best be used. 

The use of local, private funds is maximized 
if aid is channeled through corporations. ‘These 
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institutions, already in operation, have estab- 
lished a base of private capital and borrow from 
private institutions. ‘They are non-competitive 
with and enjoy the support of the private finan- 
cial community. They would require no con- 
tinuing federal subsidy through appropriations. 

Development corporations might encounter 
some problems in using federal money. For 
instance, one bill provides that all the develop- 
ment corporations’ loans cannot exceed four 
times capital. This kind of provision would 
restrict. the corporations as they are currently 
operating. Most of the bills stress that money 
is to help small business, and some ol the cor- 
porations’ loans might not fit regulations estab- 
lished to accomplish this. Generally their loans 
are to the larger companies of the small business 
category. 

The importance of private funds was empha- 
sized by speakers at the National Conference on 
Development Credit Corporations. Even if Con- 
gress authorizes federal loans, the corporations 
will still probably continue to rely most heavily 
on private sources of funds. 

Francis P, Brennan said that “in these days of 
strong reliance on direct government assistance 
we advocate the do-it-yourself program, and we 
believe that the sooner other states do it them- 
selves, the better off we all will be.” 

Edward T. Dickinson, New York State Com- 
missioner of Commerce and first president of the 
state’s development credit corporation, said that 
by developing these institutions “on a national 
scale we can separate out the necessity for subsidy 
from the very essence of our capitalistic system, 
which I believe this business development cor- 
poration represents.” 

The development corporation was conceived 
as a method of channeling funds where they will 
do the most to develop the economy. Additional 
funds, both private and government, can be used 
to increase their developmental efforts. 

The success of these institutions so far has 
proved their ability to serve as a lending mech- 
anism. As they continue to serve this need they 
will gain experience in their regions’ economies. 
The challenge facing them now is to increase 
their developmental efforts and help build in- 
dustries which will promote economic growth. 


1957 ANNUAL REPORT 


| The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston’s 1957 Annual 
Report examines issues affecting the industrial future 
of New England. Copies of the report, ‘Manu- 
facturing and New England’s Progress,” are available 
on request from the bank’s Public Information 
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Does small business have a financing problem? 

Yes, in certain areas, concludes a Federal Re- 
serve System study. A large volume of short and 
intermediate term credit is available, but there 
is a need for more funds for long-term lending 
and equity capital. 

Although there is a need, it may not be one 
that can be filled economically. It is an eco- 
nomic gap only if money can be made available 
on terms low enough that small business can 
afford and high enough to attract investors. 

The Federal Reserve study, recently submitted 
to Congress, is in part an effort to determine the 
adequacy of financing facilities for smail busi- 
ness. The findings are based on studies within 
the Federal Reserve System and studies by indi- 
vidual economists. 

The first disadvantage which small business 
faces in its financing is a higher interest rate. 
Lenders must set a higher rate because of the 
greater risks and other costs involved. But many 
banks and other financial institutions are reluc- 
tant to lend money when high rates are neces- 
sary. Some institutions tend to have an effective 
ceiling on rates which prevents their making 
loans at greater than usual risks. 

Risk is not the only factor which raises the 
interest rate to small business. Loans to these 
companies are often in small amounts. If the 
overhead cost of extending a loan is spread over 
a small amount, the cost is a higher percentage 
of the loan. Also, the credit investigation of the 
small business may be more costly because of in- 
sufficient records. ‘The cost of extending non- 
bank type credit can be quite high, as shown by 
the chart on this page. 

At present the principal means of financing 
small business long-term debt is real estate mort- 
gage financing. If riskier loans are undertaken, 
the cost to the small business must necessarily be 
higher. One obstacle to unsecured loans to small 
business is that they are often new businesses. If 
the company has not been operating long enough 
to establish an earnings record, the risk of an 
unsecured loan is greater. 

Another disadvantage in small business financ- 
ing is often poor management. Potential lenders 
look not only at the management record with 
respect to experience or previous business fail- 
ures, but also for “undermanagement.” The 
owner-manager may be a production man who 
pays little attention to such matters as market- 
ing, pricing, financing, personnel, and purchas- 
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usiness Financing Problems 


The owner-manager often insists on retaining 
complete control. He refuses to let outside lend- 
ers and investors aid in management. Concen- 
tration of management in one person blocks de- 
velopment of replacement talent. This kind of 
attitude often discourages prospective lenders. 

Even if more loan money were available, small 
business would still face a problem of equity 
capital. An inadequate equity base is the chief 
reason for rejection of loan applications. This 
was shown by the experience of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, commercial banks, and de- 
velopment credit corporations. 

The equity base of small business is often low 
in relation to possible operating losses or shrink- 
age in asset values. Equity capital is scarce be- 
cause of the small chances of growth or adequate 
return on capital for the risks involved. Many 
small businesses primarily provide employment 
for their owners. Even if outside capital were 
available, they are reluctant to share control of 
the business. ‘They prefer to finance fixed in- 
vestment through long-term loans. 

The amount of money going into venture 
capital may well be about all that the “test of the 
market” can satisfy. This is partly borne out by 
the relatively low earning rate of venture capital 
firms, which are specially organized to seek out 
the most promising ventures. 


Financing is not the only difficulty which small 
business encounters. The rapid growth of mass 
production and marketing since 1900 is assumed 
to favor business concentration. ‘Trends in the 
composition of output are also unfavorable to 
small business. 

Despite the problems of small business, it has 
been a remarkably durable institution in Ameri- 
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can economic history. The relatively constant 
relation between U. S. population and the num- 
ber of small business firms, for example, is shown 
in the accompanying chart on this page. For 
many firms smallness is simply a stage through 
which they pass. Many firms have solved their 
managerial problems and are ready for growth. 

The future may be more favorable to small 
business than was the past. As incomes rise a 
bigger portion of income is traditionally spent on 
luxuries—services and specialty items not adapt- 
able to large-scale production. Housing ex- 
penditures should continue high, and this is a 
small business industry. 

The effects of taxes on small business financing 
work in two directions. On the one hand, pro- 
gressive income taxation has reduced the con- 
centration of savings in the higher income 
classes. The resultant diffusion of savings 
throughout the economy dries up supplies of 
venture capital. On the other hand, small busi- 
nesses also have tax advantages. The chief one 
is the capital gains provision, which encourages 
investors to seek risk outlets for their funds. 

The effects of increasing government expendi- 
tures for defense are difficult to evaluate. On 
one hand a military budget concentrating on 
more hardware and less manpower will demand 
the products of large scale, capital-intensive 
manufacturing. But the subcontracting associ- 
ated with these orders is very important to the 
small manufacturer, which is better suited for 
development of specialized products. Non- 
defense government expenditures at all govern- 
ment levels are definitely favorable to small 
business, partly as a matter of policy. 


Proposed Government Program 
The chief purpose of the Federal Reserve 
study was to provide a background for the con- 


sideration of government programs to aid small 
business financing. Chairman William McChes- 
ney Martin, Jr., of the Federal Reserve Board 
told a Senate Banking subcommittee there is a 
gap in the existing financial structure. But he 
said there is a question whether there is “an 
economic gap, that is, whether there is a gap that 
can be filled on a self-sustaining basis.” 

Martin recommended that the government 
“foster an experiment in developing new private 
facilities” for small business financing. He said 
the government’s financial contribution should 
be limited to “a portion rather than a multiple 
of the private capital willing to invest in smal] 
business.” 

The purpose of attempting to increase the 
funds available to small business is to increase 
the opportunity to engage in business, without 
guaranteeing success. The problems of small 
business will not be solved to the extent that all 
failures are eliminated, and such a result is not 
desirable in a free society. 





FINANCING SMALL BUSINESS 


Financing Small Business is a report to the Bank- 
ing and Currency committees and Small Business 
committecs of both houses of Congress. Part I 
is a collection of articles, expressing individual 
views of the writers, on problems of small business. 
Part II consists of Federal Reserve staff surveys and 
interviews of suppliers of credit and capital to small 
business. 


The topics covered were: 
Part I 


1. Observations based on background studies 
Who finances small business 
Risk and returns in small business financing 
Adequacy of small-business financing: 
One view 
5. Adequacy of small-business financing: 
Another view 
6. What is a “small” business 
7. Small business in the American economy 
8. Adequacy of financing facilities for small 
business: some conceptual problems 
9. Trends in relative importance of small business 
10. Survival of small manufacturing businesses 
11. Effects of long-run shifts in demand for final 
product on the position of small business 
12. Government loan programs for small business 
13. Security financing of small business 
14. Public policies affecting small business 
15. Management problems of small manufacturing 
enterprise in relation to financing 
16. State development credit corporations 
Part II 


I. Review of survey findings 
II. Member bank lending to small business 
III. Commercial banks 
IV. Survey of commercial finance companies and 
factors 
V. Credit from large to small business 
VI. Life-insurance companies 
VII. Availability and cost of external equity capi- 
tal for small business ventures 
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Rain, Snow, Recession Lower Department Store Sales 


Many people had looked forward to Easter 
this year, hoping seasonal sales might spark the 
expected upturn in business conditions. Mer- 
chants hoped the season would bring good sales 
volume to offset the poor figures turned in for 
the early part of the year. Manufacturers hoped 
for sales to reduce retail inventories and improve 
the flow of orders for new goods. Economists 
and government officials watched for signs of 
consumer confidence. The general public may 
well have hoped for a psychological uplift, a sort 
of spring tonic, after several months of unhappy 
economic news and a rather tough winter, 
weather-wise. 

Alas, even the day itself didn’t turn out well 
here in New England. The sun shone for a 
while in the morning but clouds moved in and, 
even before noon in many parts of the region, 
rain was falling. Perhaps that kind of day was a 
fitting climax to the Easter sales season. The 
combination of lowered or lost income traceable 
to the recession and distinctly unfavorable shop- 
ping weather during much of the pre-Easter shop- 
ping season had taken its toll of sales. Sales of 
New England’s weekly reporting department 
stores during the four weeks preceding Easter 
Sunday this year were 9 per cent less than dur- 
ing the comparable pre-Easter period of 1957. 
Easter was two wecks earlier than last year, when 
it more nearly coincided with the normal spring 
shopping season. 

Week-end snowstorms cut into sales the third 
and fourth weeks before Easter this year. Com- 
pared to the similar Easter shopping weeks of 
1957, sales were off 13 per cent. As a result, sales 
were well below expected levels and also failed 
to show the usual size of upward movement from 
the fourth week before Easter to the third. Mer- 
chants were blessed with better weather the week 
before Palm Sunday. Sales volumes increased 
substantially but not quite enough to match 
those of the similar week of the 1957 season. 

Most of the week before Easter was rainy and, 
although the excellent weather at the end of the 
week brought forth large crowds of shoppers, the 
damage had been done. Sales trailed year- 
earlier levels by 9 per cent, both for the week and 
for the four-week pre-Easter shopping season. 


Effects of Sagging Employment 
While the weather was certainly not helpful 
during the Easter shopping season, it cannot be 
wholly blamed for lagging sales. During January 
and February, sales were 8 per cent less than dur- 
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ing the same two months of 1957. Therefore, 
Easter season sales were only slightly worse than 
those earlier in the year and might have im- 
proved on that performance had it not been for 
the unfavorable weather. 

Nonetheless, it is unlikely that sales would 
have exceeded year-ago levels. Nonagricultural 
employment in New England during March was 
4 per cent lower than a year ago and some of the 
employed were working fewer hours than they 
were a year earlier. ‘The drop in hours worked 
was more than enough to offset slightly higher 
wage rates, with the result that the average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing in New Eng- 
land were lower than a year ago. 

The employment decline was less severe in the 
Boston Metropolitan Area than for New Eng- 
land. This largely accounts for the smaller than 
average year-to-year declines in Boston Area 
Easter season sales. In the Boston Area, subur- 
ban sales were much stronger than those down- 
town, continuing the trend of past years. In 
fact, suburban sales actually were 1 per cent 
larger than a year ago. 

On a departmental basis, as reported by the 
downtown Boston stores, there was little to dis- 
tinguish one department’s Easter sales from an- 
other in comparison with 1957 figures. Even the 
basement stores’ year-to-year sales’ comparisons 
were little different from those of the upstairs 
stores. Although department store prices have 
not increased as much as has the Consumer Price 
Index for all items, the relative performance of 
upstairs and basement stores seems to indicate 
little shift to lower-priced commodities. 

Post-Easter Sales 

Sales during the week following Easter were 19 
per cent below those of the comparable shopping 
week in 1957, having declined much more 
sharply from the volume of the week before 
Easter than is usually the case. Snow and rain 
were again depressing factors. Sales rebounded 
the following week and were close to the level 
achieved the second week after Easter a year ago. 

Although pre-Easter sales did not exhibit the 
buoyancy and pick-up hoped of them, the vol- 
ume was only about as much less than year-ago 
levels as had been the experience of department 
stores earlier in the year. Sales comparisons 
have improved the last two weeks of April with 
the result sales for the month did better than 
might have been expected. Sales for the first 
four months of the year were 6 per cent less than 
during the same period of 1957. 





MASSACHUSETTS NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
MANUFACTURING INDEXES (1950-52 = 100) (1950-52 = 100) (1947-49 = 100) 


Per Cent Change from: Per Cent Change from: Per Cent Changefrom: 





(seasonally adjusted) 
April’58 Mar.’58 April’57 April’58 Mar.’58  April’57 April’58 Mar.'58 April '57 


All Manufacturing ** 95 3 —14 99 —15 128 — 2 —12 
Primary Metals 83 2 —21 70 —31 86 a —36 
Textiles 47 4 —10 64 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
4 —18 90 na. n.d. n.a. 
1 


—12 1S n.a. n.a. n.a. 


Shoes and Leather 90 
Paper 96 








NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
Per Cent Changefrom: Per Cent Change from: 


| BANKING AND CREDIT April'58 = March'58 April '57 April’58 March'58 April’57 
Commercial Loans ($ millions) 1,498 + ] — 2 30,065 — 1 — 3 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 


Deposits ($ millions) 4,375 + 3 + 3 98,516 + 2 + 5 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 


Check Payments ($ millions) 7,772 0 2 204,100 0 + 6 
(Selected Cities) 
Consumer Installment Credit Outstanding 224 222 0 + 4 
(index, 1950-52 = 100) 
| TRADE 
Department Store Sales 114 134 p. + 2 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 
EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, MAN-HOURS, & EARNINGS 
Nonagricultural Employment (thousands) 3,412 50,232 0 —4 
Insured Unemployment (thousands) 269 3,399 
(excl. R. R. and Veterans programs) 
Consumer Prices 126.0 123.5 + 4 
(index, 1947-49 = 100) (Mass.) 
Production- Worker Man-Hours 78.0 86.8 —16 
(index, 1950 = 100) 
Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing ($) 7333 80.81 — 1 
| OTHER INDICATORS (Mass.) 
Construction Contract Awards 
($ thousands, 3-mos. moving averages) 
Total 127,073 2,518,556 
Residential 38,376 1,012,688 
Public Works 25,707 470,168 
Electrical Energy Production 183.0 223.9 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100)* 
Business Failures (number) 104 1,458 
New Business Incorporations (number) 699 11,329 
*Figure for last week of month 
**Changes in the coding of two Mass. plants from electrical 
machinery to ordnance partially account for the drop in n.a. = not available 
this index of Mass. and New England as ordnance is not 


p. = preliminary 
L included in this index. 
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